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Armies, reinforcements of eight French divisions
were ordered to the battle area, and, although
they would not arrive for some days, the position,
though grave, was not as yet in any sense critical.
On the 23rd the gravity of the situation deepened.
Early in the morning the Peronne bridge-head,
on which reliance had been placed for prolonged
resistance, was abandoned. By evening the
enemy had forced the crossing of the Somme. A
gap was developing between two of the British
Armies which, if exploited by the enemy, might
prove to be very serious. But prompt measures
met the threat, and by the evening of the following
day that danger was averted. So far Haig, calm,
impassive, decisive, could still face the issue of the
battle without undue anxiety. The German suc-
cess showed no sign of becoming decisive. Their
progress, if more rapid than had been anticipated,
was already becoming markedly slower. A few
more days would bring the promised French
reinforcements which would fully restore the
immediate situation. Then, without any warn-
ing, came the gravest crisis that the Allies had
yet faced in the whole war. On the 24th, in-
formation reached Haig of orders issued by
General Petain, the French Commander-in-Chief,
that, if the Germans continued to press forward,
the French Armies were to withdraw south-west
to cover Paris. It was a momentous decision. It
brought for the first time into the range of pos-
sibilities complete disaster to the Allied cause.
With the severance of the British and French